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ABSTRACT 

This study assessed those areas of the college 
general education curriculum that are rated as most important to 
entering college students and those areas of the curriculum in which 
students feel the most confident (i.e., in terms of their abilities). 
Focus was on assessing the effects of the general education 
requirements that were established in 1988 at the University of 
Louisville (Kentucky). In the summer and fall of 1992, 756 first-year 
college students were assessed using a 23-item questionnaire that 
listed skills and outcomes of general education (e.g., being able to 
write well). Items were rated on five-step scales of importance and 
confidence. Various statistics (mean scores for item ratings, 
correlation coefficients desc ibing relationships among ratings, and 
factor analyses) were calculated. Students rated as highest in 
importance several items related to communication skills (effective 
speaking and writing). Items related to science, mathematics, and 
history were toward the middle. Items low in importance were those 
related to the arts. A similar pattern was found for confidence 
ratings. Mean importance ratings and mean confidence ratings were 
positively correlated. Separate factor analyses were done on the 
importance and confidence ratings; results were similar for both. 
Five factors accounted for about 60 percent of the variance in 
ratings (historical/cultural understanding, science/mathematics, 
ar.s, communication, and behavioral science). Three figures; 15 
tables; and 3 forms of the attitude measure are included. 
(Author/RLC) 
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ABSTRACT 

Measuring First-Year College Students On Attitudes Toward 
General Education Outcomes 



Jc -^-.yh M. Petrosko 
Univeriii.ty of Louisville 

The major purpose of this study was two-fold: a) to determine what 
areas of the college general education curriculum were rated as most important 
to entering college students, and b) to determine those areas of the curriculum 
in which students felt the most confident (i.e., in terms of their ability). A 
sample of 756 first-year college students were measured with a 23-item 
questionnaire that listed skills ar.i cuecomes of general education (e.g*, 
"Being able to write well.") Items were rated on five-step scales of 
importance and confidence. 

A variety of statistics were calcul«?-ted , including mean scores for 
item ratings, correlation coefficients describing relationships among ratings, 
and factor analyses. Students tended to rate as highest in importance several 
items dealing with communication skills (effective speaking and writing). 
Items related to science, mathematics, and history were toward the middle. 
Items low in importance were those related to the ^.rts. A similar pattern v^as 
found for confidence ratings. Mean importance ratings and mean confidence 
ratings were positively correlated (r^" .67, < .01). 

Separate factor analyses were performed on the importance ratings and 
confidence ratings. Results were similar for both: five factors accounted for 
about 60Z of the variance in the ratings. Factors were: a) Historical/Cultural 
Understanding, b) Science/Mathematics, c) Arts, d) Communication, and 
c) Behavioral Science. 
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In recent years, many colleges and universities have strengthened or 
revived general education requirements • The renewed interest in general 
education has arisen for several reasons. One explanation is that a reaction 
occu^ ed to critics of higher education who decried the lack of common academic 

6' nee of students. Critics argued that widespread experimentation at many 

. -ses during the 1960's led to both a proliferation of courses and a 
reduction in required courses. It was argued that these factors contributed to 
a lack of focus in higher education. A lessening of requirements meant that it 
was possible (and is still possible at some places) for two graduates of the 
same institution to have taken almost no courses in common. In the minds of 
some (e.g., Bloom, 1987), this lack of commonality raises profound questions 
about the meaning of higher education at the undergraduate level. 

The call for an increase in required courses was answered by many schools 
in the late 1980's. Institutions, with the support of accrediting agencies, 
began effecting changes in the undergraduate curriculum. Revision of 
undergraduate requirements (well-publicized at Harvard and Stanford 
universities) occurred at many colleges and universities, both private and 
public. In a survey of 226 colleges and universities. Gaff and Wasescha (1991) 
reported that 68 percent of institutions had recently changed their course 
distribution in general education. Futhermore, 64 percent of the institutions 
reported adding new courses to the curriculum (e.g., freshman seminars). 
Clearly, changes in general education have been widespread. 

A renewal of general education in the 1980's was accompanied by an 
interest in determining what happens to students who take the prescribed 
courses in the general education curriculum. Arriving almost simultaneously 
with new interest in general education came the assessment movement in higher 
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education* Assessment became important because regional accrediting 
organizations and , state coordinating boards began feeling pressure to provide 
accountability data to the many constituencies of higher education, including 
taxpayers • 

Strategies for _general education assessment 

The researcher who wishes to assess the effects of general education faces 
many challenges. Students can fulfill general education requirements by taking 
many possible combinations of courses. Thus, there is no consistent experience 
or "treatment" that ':onstitutes the program. Because all students at an 
institution must complete the general education requirement, there is no 
realistic possibility of using student "controls" who are not affected by the 
curriculum and could be used as a comparison group. Students come into college 
with widely varying levels of preparation. kt many public institutions, an 
entering class will have students ranging from National Merit Scholars to 
students with academic deficiencies who must take "developmental" courses 
before they can earn college credits. The level of academic preparation of 
students, whether high or low, will undoubtedly affect how much benefit is 
obtained from general education. 

Despite the obstacles just mentioned (and others), efforts have been made 
at many institutions to investigate general education. Perhaps an old 
principle of social science is operating here--the more difficult it is for a 
phenomenon to yield reliable and valid data, the more likely it is that people 
want data about itl The advice from virtually all persons in the field of 
higher education assessment (e.g. Ewell, 1991) is to measure a variety of 
outcomes in a variety of different ways. Following this philosophy of 
methodological and measurement diversification (viz. consistent with the idea 
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of "triangulation" of data sources), the overall portrait of general education 
should emerge* 

In the cognitive domain, it is possible to taeasure student academic 
progress with standardized instruments. Three commonly used instruments are 
the ACT-COMP, published by American College Testing; Academic Profile, from 
Educational Testing Service; and College BASE from Riverside Publishing 
Company. There are also tests constructed by states and individual 
institutions. In the affective domain, standardized instruments are not 
frequently cited in the literature. It is common for institutions to construct 
their own measures. 

The purpose of this paper is to describe the first use of a locally- 
constructed instrument that was designed to measure student attitudes about 
general education. A description will be given of its development and the 
results of using the instrument with a sample of over 700 first year students. 
In addition, suggestions for future research with the instrument will be 
identi f ied. 

Method 

This study is an outgrowth of the Assessment of General Education (AGE) 
Project, begun by the University of Louisville in spring 1991. The purpose of 
the project is to assess the effects of the general education requirements that 
were established in 1988. Consistent with the suggestions of many authors, a* 
multi-faceted approach to assessment is being pursued in the AGE project. 
Both qualitative and quantitative methods are being employed. Most efforts are 
being placed on studies in three areas: 

1. Studies of student portfolios obtained for some popular general 
education courses, 
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2. Studies of student academic achievement using the short form of the 
Academic Profile, published by Educational Testing Service (ETS), 

3. Studies of student attitude, using locally constructed questionnaires. 
This paper concerns the third area mentioned above. 

Instrument 

In summer 1991, several instruments were developed to measure student 
attitudes about general education. One set of instruments was aimed at 
entering students, i.e., first year students with few, if any, college credits. 
A second set of instruments was developed to measure attitudes of exiting 
students, i.e., those who completed general education requirements, mostly 
third and fourth year undergraduates. In fall 1991 and spring 1992 the 
instruments were revised and pilot-tested. Since this study reports data on 
only incoming students, only instruments aimed at entering students will be 
described. However, development and pilot-testing procedures were similar for 
the exiting students questionnaires. 

A multi-step process was used to develop instruments to measure attitudes 
of incoming students. First, the rationale for the university's general 
education was examined. This was contained in a document produced in 1988 that 
gave reasons why certain curriculum areas were included in general education. 
The document was analyzed to yield a set of statements which could be rated by 
students. The statements were outcomes that general education is designed to 
foster. For example, one item was this: "Being able to write well." A total 
of 23 such items were identified; they covered a wide range of curricular areas 
and were purposely designed to accurately reflect the specific language of the 
document giving the rationale of general education. 

The 23 general education outcomes were attached to two sets of rating 
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scales* The ^iirst required students to rate **how important these outcomes are 
to your college education." A five-step scale was used, ranging from "1 « Very 
low importance," to "5 = Very high importance*" The rating of 0 (zero) was to 
be used if the student could not make a judgement. The second scale required 
students to rate the same outcomes in terms of "how confident you are of your 
ability in these areas." A five-step scale was used, ranging from "1 = Very 
low confidence," to "5 = Very high confidence." Again, a rating of 0 (zero) 
was to be used if the student could not make a judgement. 

Why rate importance and confidence? There are several reasons for this. 
First, it makes sense to learn what areas of the curriculum students consider 
important. This can throw light on other data — for instance, achievement of 
students in courses and on tests. If students perform poorly in certain areas, 
it might be partly explained by the fact that students do not consider the 
areas important. ( Note . The preceding statement does not constitute an 
endorsement of student lack of interest in certain educational outcomes. It 
only reflects the reality that, for whatever reasons, not every area of the 
curriculum is perceived the same in importance by students, and this fact has 
some impact on their academic performance.) 

In a s imi lar fashion, knowing how confident s tudent s are of the ir ab i 1 i ty 
in certain areas may help explain patterns of student behavior. For example, 
students may avoid certain college experiences ( taking certain courses or 
participating in certain activities) because they have relatively high 
confidence of their existing abilities in an area. 

Having both importance and confidence ratings might yield interesting 
comparative data. Are there some college outcomes that are rated high in 
importance, but low in confidence? Might there be areas where the pattern is 
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vice-versa: where students are high in confidence, but low in importance? 

In addition, importance and confidence ratings can be measured on entering 
students and results compared with data obtained from exiting students. 
Questions like these might then be addressed. Are their changes in average 
level of importance of certain educational outcomes from the first-year of 
college to the third and fourth years? Are students more confident of their 
abilities in certain areas after general education than before? 

In addition to the five-step rating scales for importance and confidence, 
students were asked to do ranking. At the end of the rating scales, they were 
asked to look back at the 23 items and select the top three items in terms of 
importance and the top three in confidence. It was hoped that this would force 
some distinctions among items. If there were halo effects causing students to 
rate many items as 5, at least the ranks would provide some idea of which items 
were at the very top in importance and confidence. After the ranking section, 
the questionnaire had 6 blank lines where students could explain, in their own 
words, any of their rating scale or ranking scale answers. 

In the last part of the instrument, students had to answer three 
background questions. First, they had to give their educational level 
(Freshman, Sophomore, Junior, Senior, Have completed a bachelor's degree). 
Second, students had to report their latest gr de point average. For entering 
students this was usuaUy their high school GPA (less than 2.00, 2.00-2.49, 
2.50-2.99, 3.00-3.49, 3.50-4.00). Finally, students had to write down their 
current or intended college major. 

In pilot testing, it was found that it took students 15 to 20 minutes to 
complete the instrument. To allow more flexibility in data collection, it was 
decided to develop two shorter versions of the full survey. On one, students 
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rated and ranked general education outcomes only for importance. On the other 
version, students judged only confidence. These shorter versions take about 10 
to 15 m.'nutes to complete and can be administered when data collection times 
are very brief. 

In summary, the three different instruments to measure attitudes toward 
general education outcomes by entering college students were; 

Form A5 measuring importance and confidence 

Form A measuring importance 

Form B measuring confidence. 
Photo-reduced copies of these appear in Appendix A. The originals appear on 
legal size paper (8 1/2 by 17 inches). 
Student subjects 

The instruments described above were administered to a sample of incoming 
students during summer and fall 1992. Form AB was taken by 392 students, Form 
A by 180 and Form B by 184. Thus, in total, 756 students were tested. 
Students were not a random sample of incoming freshmen. Data were collected 
during several summer orientation sessions and testing had to accommodate 
scheduled events for students. Most of the students who took form AB had 
been identified as having to take at least one developmental course ( e.g. , in 
mathematics or English) in their first year as college students. However, a 
large proportion of incoming students must take at least one dev^i;lopmental 
course, so this group was not greatly below average in academic preparation. 
Based on the judgement of university officials who were familiar with summer 
orientation, students who took Form AB were considered fairly typical of 
incoming students. Most of the students who took forms A and B were entering 
engineering school. Many of these had above-average academic backgrounds. 
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Results 

Data from the completed questionnaires were analyzed in a variety of ways, 
and a number of different desciiptive and inferential statistics are reported 
below. Students who took form AB of the questionnaire had to rate and rank 
the items in terms of both importance and confidence. Students who used 
form A gave only importance ratings, while users of form B gave only confidence 
ratings. For most of the analyses reported below, the maximum amount of data 
on a given variable were reported. For example, when importance ratings are 
discussed, the data consisted of both: a) ratings of students who took the AB 
form, and b) the ratings from students who took the A form. All analyses were 
performed on an IBM 3090 mainframe computer using the SPSS-X software package 
(Norusis, 1985)* 
Basic statistics 

Mean ratings Mean importance ratings were calculated for the 23 items and 
were arranged in highest-to-lowest order. As can be seen in Table 1, items 
rated highest covered written and oral communication, and several affective 
outcomes like "having moral and intellectual sensitivity." Outcomes and skills 
related to mathematics, the social and natural sciences, and history fell in 
the middle range, and items related to the arts were rated lowest. 

A similar process of ranking mean ratings was performed for confidence 
data and the /esults shown in Table 2. The confidence means had a similar 
rank-order as the importance means. Again, communication and affective 
outcomes were relatively high, science, mathematics, and history were toward 
the middle, and arts areas relatively low. 

The correlation between importance ratings and confidence ratings was by 
no means perfect. In an attempt to locate discrepancies between perceptions of 
importance and confidence. Table 3 was constructed. This shows, item-by-item, 
the importance and confidence ranks and the discrepancies between them. A 
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discrepancy was defined as the importance rank minus the confidence rank. 
Items with negative discrepancy values are those in which importance ratings 
were relatively higher than confidence ratings. Items with positive 
discrepancy values are those in which confidence ratings were relatively higher 
than importance ratings. 

The largest negative discrepancy was for the item "Being able to make 
effective oral presentations." Students ranked this as quite important (fourth 
out of 23 items). However, they were not very confident of their ability in 
this area (rank of 20 in confidence out or 23 items). The largest positive 
discrepancy was for "Enjoying the arts." Students ranked this as relatively low 
in importance (22 out of 23 items). However, they were relatively confident of 
their ability in this area (rank of 9 out of 23 items). 

Figure 1 is graphic illustration of the relationship between importance 
means and confidence means. It is a scattergram showing the relationship 
between the importance and confidence ratings. A moderately positive 
correlation was obtained, r_ » .67, df = 21, < .001. The two items with the 
greatest discrepancies in ranks (those just discussed in Table 3) are 
identified with arrows as "outliers" from the regression line. 

Items ranked in the "top three" After rating each item, students were 
asked to go back and examine the items and list those that they ranked number 
1, 2, and 3 in importance and number 1, 2, and 3 in confidence. It was thought 
that this second procedure would add to the information obtained from the 
ratings. Specifically, it would force some distinctions among items and act as 
"safety net" if the ratings did not work very well. For example, if items were 
all rated nearly the same, the ranks might at least allow an identification of 
the items at the very top of the importance and confidence dimensions. 

For efficiency of reporting, it was decided to count how many students 
ranked an item in the top three. Then the percentage of students mentioning 
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the item was calculated. Table 4 shows the results of this analysis for 
importance rankings. The top item was "Being able to write well." This was 
ranked as 1 , 2 or 3 by 209 students out of the 572 students (37%) who completed 
importance rankings. 

Comparison of Table 4 with Table 1 shows many s imilar it ies . Generally 
speaking, items that were identified as ranking in the top three in importance 
were also ones that obtained high average importance ratings. The correlation 
between average importance ratings and the ranking data (numbers of students 
putting the item in the top three) was high positive, r = .90, df = 21, 
£^ < .001. 

A^similar situation occurred with confidence rankings and confidence 
ratings. Comparison of Table 5 with Table 2 shows that items that were 
identified as ranking in the top three in confidence were also ones that 
obtained high average confidence ratings. The correlation between average 
confidence ratings and the ranking data was high positive, r = .86, 
df = 21, £^ < .001. 

Differences between high and low items The analyses reported above 
focused on differences among items: on items that were low and items that were 
high in importance and confidence. The reader should recognize that the range 
of the mean ratings shown in Tables 1 and 2 was not that extreme. To 
facilitate a further understanding of the ratings. Tables 6 and 7 were 
constructed . 

In examining Table 6 , one can certainly see differences between the top 
five items in importance and the bottom five items. However, even in the low 
importance items, about 75% to 80% marked the response categories "Medium," or 
"High," or "Very High" in importance. Similarly, in Table 7 it is evident that 
the items that were lowest in average confidence ratings had a fairly large 
percentage of students using the middle through very high end of the response 
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categories* It is fair to conclude that only a small percentage of students 
marked any of the 23 items as "Very Low" in importance or stated that their 
level of confidence in the area was "Very Low." 



Table 1 

Means and Standard Deviations of 23 General Education Outcomes Rated in 
IMPORTANCE by 550 Entering College Students 
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Item 


Rank 


Mean 


SD 


14. 


Being able to write well in a specific area 
(e.g., in the area of your major) 


1 


4.50 


.72 


1. 


Being able to write well 


2 


4.37 


.73 


13. 


Having moral and intellectual sensitivity 


3 


4.19 


.66 


3. 


Being able to make effective oral presentations 


4 


4.06 


.92 


5. 


Understanding the world from a variety of viewpoints 


5 


4.07 


.93 


8. 


Valuing cultural diversity in our society 


6 


4.03 


.96 


21 . 


Realizing how past events can affect the present 


7 


3.93 


.95 


19. 


Vnowing about nations or cultures other 
vhan the United States 


8 


3.75 


1.01 


10. 


Understanding theories in the sciences 
(e.g. biology, chemistry, physics) 


9.5 


3.73 


1.04 


22. 


Understanding fundamental principles of individual 
human behavior (e.g., psychology) 


9.5 


3.73 


.97 


2. 


Up.'*' rstanding fundamental principles of social 
behavior (e.g., sociology) 


11 


3.72 


.89 


4. 


Logically analyzing arguments using statistical 
or mathematical reasoning 


12.5 


3.70 


.96 


18. 


Understanding methods of reasoning in the natural 
sciences (e.g. biology, chemistry, physics) 


12.5 


3.70 


1.01 


12. 


Understanding strengths and limitations of social 

• iiu uc iia V 1, M L ■ X OU1.C1IUC* \ c • 1^ • , pvycnoiu^y, sociology^ 


14 


3.61 


.97 


7, 


Und &r s t And in? math^mAtirjil nrp a^n^ a ^ i nn q 

WftiUWL^WailU^fti^ UiOWIIwUiOW^WA^ ULCowll^S^^ULlo 

information from the natural or social sciences 


1 c 
1 J 


1 tin 


.97 


16. 


Understanding of history (i.e., history of nations) 


16 


3.46 


1.02 


17. 


Understanding of the history of some specific field 
(e.g. history of music, history of science) 


17 


3.45 


.97 


9. 


Understanding how historical evidence is interpreted 


18 


3.30 


1.00 


23. 


Understanding how different arts respond to cultural, 
political, or moral issues 


19 


3.25 


1.09 


U. 


Understanding how the arts reveal human experience 


20 


3.23 


1.03 


15. Being able to perform in an artistic field 


21 


3.09 


1.07 


6. 


Enjoying the arts 


22 


3.05 


1.09 


20. 


Understanding how individual arts can be integrated 


23 


3.01 


1.03 



in architecture) 
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Means and Standard Deviations of 23 General Education Outcomes Rated on 
CONFIDENCE by 550 Entering College Students 





Item 


Rank 


Mean 


SD 


13. 


Having moral and intellectual sonsitivity 


1 


4.06 


.82 


8. 


Valuing cultural diversity in our society 


2 


3.79 


• 98 


5. 


Understanding the world from a vsrietv of viewnointa 


•J 
J 


7 "7 A 
J • /'* 


O D 

. oo 


21 . 


Realizing how past events can affect the present 


4 


3 • 73 


. 


14. 


Being able to write well in a specific area 
(e.g., in the area of your major) 


5 


3.65 


.95 


2. 


Understanding fundamental principles of social 
behavior (e.g., sociology) 


6 


3.61 


.?2 


1 , 


Dcing aDie CO write well 


7 


3.50 


.86 


22. 


Understanding fundamental principles of individual 
human behavior (e.g., psychology) 


8 


3.42 


.97 


0 . 


Enjoying the arts 


9 


3.36 


1.10 


12. 


Understanding strengths and limitations of social 
and behavioral sciences (e.g., psychology, sociology) 


10 


3.35 


.98 


16. 


Understanding of history (i.e., history of nations) 


11 


3.30 


.98 


9. 


Understanding how historical evidence is interpreted 


12 


3.23 


.98 


19. 


Knowing about nations or cultures other 
than the United States 


13 


3.20 


.97 


10. 


Understanding theories in the sciences 
(e.g. biology, chemistry, physics) 


14.5 


3.17 


1.03 


17. 


Understanding of the history of some specific field 
(e.g. history of music, history of science) 


14.5 


3.17 


.98 


11. 


Understanding how the arts reveal human experience 


16.5 


3.15 


1.01 


18. 


Understanding methods of reasoning in the natural 
sciences (e.g. biology, chemistry, physics) 


16.5 


3.15 


1 ni 


4. 


Logically analyzing arguments using statistical 
or mathematical reasoning 


18 


3.12 


.96 


23. 


Understanding how different arts respond to cultural. 
1. u« 1 , ur moral laauea 


19 


3.06 


1.02 


3. 


Being able to make effective oral presentations 


20 


3.05 


1.05 


7. 


Understanding mathematical preaentat ions of 
information from the natural or aocial aciences 


21 


3.04 


.96 


15. 


Being able to perform in an artiatic field 


22 


2.99 


1.14 


20. 


Understanding how individual arta can be integrated 
into a aingle artistic product (e.g. in film, 
in architecture) 


23 


2.86 


1.03 
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Table 3 



Ranks of Average Importance Ratings and Average Confidence Ratings and 

Discrepancies in Ranks 



Rank in Rank in 



12 7 - 5 

2 11 6 5 . 

3 4 20 - 16 < Being able to make effective 

4 12.5 18 - 5.5 oral presentations 

5 5 3 2 



6 22 9 13 *< Enjoying the arts 

7 15 21 - 6 

8 6 2 4 

9 18 12 6 
10 9.5 14.5 - 5 



11 20 16.5 3.5 

12 14 10 4 

13 3 1 2 

14 1 5 - 4 

15 21 22 - 1 



16 16 11 5 

17 17 14.5 2.5 

18 12.5 16.5 - 4 

19 8 13 - 5 

20 23 23 0 



21 7 4 3 

22 9,5 8 1.5 

23 19 19 0 



15 



iv-ortance bv confidence 



4.375 



3.75 



3 . 1 25 



2.5 



1 .875 



1 .25* 



.625 




Enjoying the arts 

(High in CONFIDENCE 
Low in IMPORTANCE) 



Being able to 
make effective 
oral presentations 

(High in IMPORTANCE 
Low in CONFIDENCE) 



.625 K25 KB75 2.5 3.125 

IMPORTANCE RATINGS 



3.75 4.375 



Figure 1 , Scatterplot of IMPORTANCE mean ratings and CONFIDENCE mean ratings 
showing the two most discrepant items* 
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Table 4 

Number and Percentage of 572 Entering College Students Who Ranked 23 General 
Education Outcomes in the Top Three in IMPORTANCE 
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Item 



Number of students 

ranking item in 

the top three Percentage 



1* Being able to vrite veil 

5. Understanding the world from a variety of 
viewpoints 

13. Having moral and intellectual sensitivity 

3. Being able to make effective oral presentations 

14. Being able to write well in a specific area 
(e.g., in the area of your major) 



209 
158 

150 
134 
126 



37 
28 

26 
23 
22 



8. Valuing cultural diversity in our society 111 

10. Understanding theories in the sciences S3 
(e.g. biology, chemistry, physics) 

19. Knowing about nations or cultures other than 81 
the United States 

21. Realizing how past events can affect the present 74 

4. Logically analyzing arguments using statistical 73 
or mathematical reasoning 



19 
15 

14 

13 
13 



18. Understanding methods of reasoning in the natural 73 
sciences (e.g* biology, chemistry, physics) 

2. Understanding fundamental principles of social 59 
behavior (e.g., soc iology) 

22. Understanding fundamental principles of individual 55 
human behavior (e.g., paychology) 

12. Understanding strengths and limitations of social ' 46 
and behavioral sciences (e.g., psychology, sociology) 

7. Understanding mathematical presentations of 41 
information from the natural or social sciences 



16. Understanding of history (i.e., history of nations) 26 
6. Enjoying the arts 23 

15. Being able to perform in an artistic field 22 

23. Understanding how different arts respond to cultural, 17 
political, or moral issues 

17. Understanding of the history of some specific field 16 
(e.g. history of music, history of science) 



13 
10 
10 
8 
7 

5 
4 
4 
3 
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11. Understanding how the arts reveal human experience 

20. Understanding how individual arts can be integrated 
into a single artistic product (e.g. in film, 
in architecture) 

9. Understanding how historical evidence is interpreted 



15 
7 



REST COPY AVilliaBlE 



Tftble 5 

Number and Percentage of 576 Entering College Students Who Ranked 23 General 
Education Outcomes in the Top Three in CONFIDENCE 



Item 



Number of students 

ranking item in 

the top three Percentage 



13, Having moral and intellectual sensitivity 

5. Understanding the world from a variety of 
viewpoints 

8. Valuing cultural diversity in our society 
1. Being able to write well 
21. Realizing how past events can affect the present 



172 
128 

126 
125 
101 



30 
22 

22 
22 
18 



2. Understanding fundamental principles of social 
behavior (e.g., sociology) 

4. Logically analyzing arguments using statistical 
or mathematical reasoning 

14. Being able to write well in a specific area 
(e.g., in the area of your major) 

3. Being able to make effective oral presentations 

22. Understanding fundamental principles of individual 
human behavior (e.g., psychology) 



94 
89 
87 

79 

76 



16 
15 
15 

14 

13 



10. Understanding theories in the sciences 
(e.g. biology, chemistry, physics) 

6. Enjoying the arts 

12. Understanding strengths and limitations of social 

and behavioral sciences (e.g., psychology, sociology) 

16. Understanding of history (i.e., history of nations) 

18. Understanding methods of reasoning in the natural 
sciences (e.g. biology, chemistry, physics) 

15. Being able to perform in an artistic field 

19. Knowing about nations or cultures other than the 
United States 

7. Understanding mathematical presentations of 
information from the natural or social sciences 

9. Underatanding how historical evidence is interpreted 

17. Understanding of the hiatory of aome specific fitld 
(e.g. history of music, hiatory of science) 



64 

63 

62 

55 
54 

48 
41 

38 

25 
24 



11 

11 

11 

10 
9 

8 

7 



11. Understanding how the arts reveal human experience 

23. Understanding how different arts respond to cultural, 
political, or moral iasues 

20. Understanding how individual arts can be integrated 
into a single artiatic product (e,g, in film, 
in architecture) 



21 



12 



18 



Table 6 

Percentage of Students Who Fell in Five Response Categories for the Items 
Rated Highest and Lowest in IMPORTANCE 

Percentage of 572 students 



rating IMPORTANCE 



Very 



Very 





Items 


Low 


Low 


Medium 


High 


High 




Items ranked highest in IMPORTANCE 














Rpina ^jHIp tn writp wp 1 1 in a soecific area 


< 1 


i 


8 


29 


61 




(e«g«, in the area of your major) 












1 


Rpincy flHlp trj wr i t p wp 1 1 


0 


1 


13 


36 


51 


13. 


Having moral and intellectual sensitivity 


1 


3 


17 


36 


44 


3. 


Being able to makr effective oral 


1 


5 


20 


35 


40 




nT*p*5pntat ions 












5. 


Understanding the world from a variety of 


1 


5 


21 


35 


39 




viewpoints 














Items ranked lowest in IMPORTANCE 












23. 


Understanding how different arts respond to 


7 


16 


37 


26 


14 




cultural, political, or moral issues 












11. 


Understanding how the arts reveal human 


5 


19 


37 


28 


12 




experience 












15. 


Being able to perform in an artistic field 


7 


21 


38 


23 


11 


6. 


Enjoying the arts 


8 


23 


37 


22 


11 


20. 


Understanding how individual arts can be 


8 


23 


39 


23 


8 



integrated into a single artistic product 
(e.g. in film, in architecture) 
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Table 7 

Percentage of Students Who Marked Five Response Categories for the Items 
Rated Highest and Lowest in CONFIDENCE 

Percentage of 576 students 
rating CONFIDENCE 



Items 



Very 



Very 



Low Low Medium Hif?.h Rich 



Items ranked highest in CONFIDENCE 



13. 


Having moral and intellectual sensitivity 


0 


3 


22 


42 


33 


8. 


Valuing cultural diversity in our society 


1 


9 


28 


34 


28 


5. 


Understanding the world from a variety of 
viewpoints 


1 


5 


32 


42 


20 


21. 


Realizing how past events can affect 
the present 


2 


6 


30 


41 


22 


14. 


Being able to write well in a specific 
area (e.g., in the area of your major) 


2 


8 


35 


35 


21 



Items ranked lowest in CONFIDENCE 

23. Understan;Ung how different arts respond 7 18 44 22 9 

to cultural, political, or moral issues 

3. Being able to make effective oral 7 22 41 21 10 

presentations 

7. Understanding mathematical presentations 5 23 43 24 7 

of information from the natural or social 
sciences 



15. Being able to perform in an artistic field 10 24 36 19 



12 



20. Understanding how individual arts can be 10 27 37 22 5 

integrated into a single artistic product 
(e.g. in film, in architecture) 
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Factor analyses 

As another way of understanding the data , several factor analyses were 
performed of the importance ratings and the confidence ratings. First, the 
n_ = 471 cases with a complete set of importance ratings were factor analyzed 
using the principal components method of factor extraction. Two statistics 
supported the viability of the factor analysis. The Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin measure 
of sampling adequacy was .91, which is considered a high value (Norusis, 1985). 
In addition, the Bartlett test of sphericity had a chi-square value of 4741.9, 
£^ < .001, indicating there should be a rejection of the hypothesis that the 
23 X 23 intercorrelation matrix derived from the importance ratings was an 
identity matrix. 

There were five factors with eigenvalues greater than 1.00, and 
collectively these accounted for 61% of the variance in the ratings. The first 
factor accounted for 35% of the variance and the other four less than 10% each. 
Table 8 shows all varimax-rotated factor loadings that were .40 or greater. It 
can be seen that the orthogonal factors were these: a) history and cultural 
understanding, b) arts, c) science and mathematics, d) behavioral science, and 
e) communication. The factors fairly well reproduced the various subject- 
matter domains that were inherent in the various items. 

The 11 « 443 cases with a complete set of confidence ratings were then 
factor analyzed using the principal components method of factor extraction. 
The Kaiser-Meyer-Olkin measure of sampling adequacy was o90, and the Bartlett 
test of sphericity had a chi-square value of 4366.7, g_ < .001. Both statistics 
supported a factor model. There were five factors with eigenvalues greater 
than 1.00, and collectively these factors accounted for 60% of the variance in 
the ratings. The first factor accounted for 35% of the variance and the other 
four less than 10% each. Table 9 shows all varimax-rotated factor loadings 
that were .40 or greater. It can be seen that the orthogonal factors for 
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confidence were very similar to Che five factors extracted when the importance 
ratings were analyzed. Note, however, that items 5 and 8 which loaded on 
factor 1 for the importance ratings did not have loadings greater than .40 and 
did not load on any of the confidence factors. 

In looking at the itpportance ratings, it was obvious all of the various 
ratings were moderately correlated with one another. While othogonal factors 
have some statistical and interpretative advantages, it is probably more 
realistic to assume that factors are correlated (Gorsuch, 1983). Thus, another 
set of factor analyses were done — this time with oblique rotation of factors. 
Table 10 shows the factor structure matrix from an oblimin rotation of the 
importance factors. The user-selected parameter of delta was chosen to be 
zero, resulting in the maximum possible oblique rotation (Norusis, 1985). 

The factors shown in Table 10 are similar to the varimax factors obtained 
in Table 8. Each factor represented a subject-matter domain. Table 11 shows 
the correlations among the five factors. It can be seen that they were 
moderately correlated with one another. Finally, Table 12 shows the results of 
a second-order factor analysis. Factor scores for each subject were created 
based on the oblique rotation. Then the factor scores were themselves factor- 
analyzed and the varimax loadings shown in Table 12. Three factors 
collectively accounted for 74% of the variance in the five first-order factors. 
Historical/Cultural Understanding loaded high on the first factor, Arts and 
Behavioral Science on the second, and Science/Mathematics and Communication 
(with a negative loading) on the third factor. 

A oblique rotated factor analysis was also done with the confidence 
ratings. Shown in Table 13 is the factor structure matrix. It was similar to 
the varimax solution. Tables 14 and 15 show factor correlations and second- 
order factor loadings. Three second-order factors collectively accounted for 
73% of the variance in the five first-order factors. Arts (negative loading) 
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and Communication both loaded high on the first second-order factor, Behavioral 
Science on the second factor, and Historical/Cultural Understanding (negative 
loading) and Science/Mathematics on the third factor. 

Figures 2 and 3 are three dimensional pictures that siiow the relationship 
among the importance factors and the confidence factors. The location of each 
factor in the three dimensional space was obtained by using the factor loadings 
on the three second-order factors as coordinates. Thus, Table 12 loadings were 
the basis for Figure 2 and Table 15 loadings were the basio for Figure 3. 

It is hard to succinctly summarize the pictures. In each case, 
Historical/Cultural Understanding t^eeras to be separated from the other factors. 
Perhaps this reflects the fact that it always accounted for most variance. In 
addition, at least when the importance ratings were analyzed, several variables 
related to Historical/Cultural Understanding (e.g.. Valuing cultural diversity) 
have an affective rather than cognitive character. 



Table 8 

Varimax Rotated Factor Loadinga for 23 General Educicion Ouccoaei Raced in 
IHPORT^HCE by Entering College Scudenta 

Faccora 

Item 
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16» Understanding of hiacory 
(i.e., hiacory of naciona) 

21* Realising how paac cvenca can affecc 
Che preaenc 

\9- Knowing abouc naciona or culcurea ocher 
Chan Che Uniced Scacea 



1 



.72 



.71 



.70 



9. Under sCand ing how hiscorical evidence .62 
is incerpreted 

5. Underscsnding che world from a variecy of .59 
viewpoinca 

8* Valuing culcural diveraicy in our aociecy .57 

13* Having moral and incellcccual aenaicivicy .46 



.^2 



15. Being able Co perfora in an arciatic field 

20* Underscand ing how individual area can be 
incegraced inco a aingle arciacic produce 
(e.g. in filn, in archiceccure) 

6* Enjoying che area 

11. Understanding how Che arta reveal human 
exper ience 

23. Underacand ing how different area reapond 
to cultural, political^ or «oral iaauea 



.81 
.75 

.73 
.62 

.43 .57 



10* Understanding cheoriea in che aciencea 
(e.g. biology, cheniacry, phyaica) 

18. Understanding nechoda of reaaoning in che 
natural aciencea (e.g. biology, cheniacry, 
physics) 



.85 



.81 



7. Understanding nachamacic al preaencaciona of 
infor«scion fro« the nacural or aocial 
ac iencea 



.81 



A. Logically analyzing argumenCa uaing 
atatiacical or «aChcmacical reaaoning 

17. Underacanding of the hiacory of aomc 
apecific field (e.g. hiatory of auaic, 
hiacory of aclence) 



.42 



.71 



.43 



12. Underacanding screngchs and linitaciona 
of social and behavioral aciencea 
(e.g., paychology, sociology) 

2. Underacanding fundanencal principlea of 
aocial behavior (cvg., aociology) 

22. Underacanding fundaaencal principlea of 

individual hu«an behavior (a.g., paychology) 



.74 

.72 
.66 
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1. Being able co wrice well 

14. Being able Co wrice well in a apecific area 
(e.g., in ch€ area of your aajor) 

3. Being able Co ciake tffaccivc oral preacncationa 



.73 
.70 

.69 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Table 9 

Varimix Rotated Factor Loadinga for 23 General Education Outcomea Rated in 
CONFIDENCE by Entering College Studenta 

Fac tora 

Iteo 1 2 2_ -fL 



16. Understanding of history 
(i.e.t history of nationa) 

19. Knowing about nations or cultures other 
than the United States 

9. Understanding how historical evidence 
is interpreted 

17. Understanding of the history of some 
specific field (e.g. history of Kusic, 
history of science) 

21. Realizing how past events can affect 
the present 



.80 



.70 



.65 



.61 



.59 
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15. Being able to perform in an srtistlc field 

6. Enjoying the arts 

20. Understanding how individual arts can be 
integrated into s single srtistic product 
(e.g. in film, in architecture) 

11. Understanding how the arts reveal human 
experience 

23. Understanding how different arts respond 
to cultursl, political, or moral issues 



.81 
.80 
.70 

.61 
.52 



7. Understsnding msthematical presents tions of 
information fro-j the natural or social 
aciences 

18. Understanding methods of reasoning in the 
nstural sciences (e.g. biology, chemistry, 
phys ic s) 



.80 



.77 



10. Understanding theories in the sciences 
(e.g. biology, chemistry, physics) 

4. Logically analyzing arguments using 
statistical or msthematical reasoning 



.76 



.70 



12. Und'^rstanding strengths and limitations 
of social and behavioral aciencea 
(e.g., psychology, aociology) 

22. Understsnding fundamental principles of 

individual human behavior (e.g., paychology) 

2. Understanding fundamental principlea of 
accial behavior (e.g., aociology) 

13. Having moral and intellectual aenaitivity 



.73 



.72 



.72 



.49 



I. Being able to write well 

14. fieing able to write well in a apecific area 
(e.g., in the area of your major) 

3. Being able to sake effective oral preaentationa 



.78 

,72 

.58 
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5. Underatand ing the world from a variety of 
viewpo ints 

8. Valuing cultural dlvaralty in our aociety 



No load ing above .40 
on any factor 

No loading above .40 
on any factor 



Ttble 10 

Loadings from Faccor Structure FUtrix of Oblimin RottCion for 23 Genersl 
Educfttion Outcones Hated in IMPORTANCE by Entering College Students 

Factors 

Item 1 2 3 



16. Understanding of history .78 
(i.e., history of nations) 

21. Realizing how past events can affect • 76 

the present 

19. Knowing about nations or cultures other .76 
thsn the United States 

9. Understanding how historical evidence .70 
is interpreted 

5. Understanding the world from a variety of .66 
viewpoints 

8. Valuing cultural diversity in our society .63 

13. Having moral and intellectual sensitivity .57 

17. Understanding of the history of some .55 
specific field (e.g. history of ausict 

history of science) 



10. Understanding theories in the sciences .66 
(e.g. biology , chenis try , physics) 

7. Understanding msthematicsl presentations of .83 
information froa the natural or social 
sc iences 

18. Understanding methods of reasoning in the .83 
natural sciences (e.g. biology, chemistry, 
phys ics ) 

^. Logically analysing arguments using .73 
statistical or nathemstical reasoning 



15. Being able to perform in an artistic field -.83 

20. Understanding how individual arts can be -.81 
integrated into a single artistic product 
(e.g. in film, in architecture) 

6. Enjoying the arts -.78 

11. Understanding how the arts reveal human -•73 
experience 

23. Understanding how different arts respond -,70 
to cultural, political, or moral issues 



1. Being able to write well .78 

14. Being able to write well in a specific ares ,74 
(e.g., in the area of your major) 

3. Being able to make effective oral presentations .71 



12. Understanding strengths and Limitations .82 
of social and behavioral sciences 
(e.g., psychology^ sociology) 

2. Understanding fundamental principles of .77 
social behavior (c.g.i sociology) 

22. Understanding fundamental principles of .76 
individual huaan behavior (e.g., psychology) 
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Table 11 

Factor Correlation Matrix of Oblimin Rotated Factors for 23 General Education 
Outcomes -Rated in IMPORTANCE by Entering College Students 

Factors 





Factors 


1 


2 


3 


4 5 


1. 


Historical /Cultural 
Understanding 


1.00 








2. 


Science /Mathematics 


.31 


1.00 






3. 


Arts 


-.43 


-.23 


1.00 




4. 


Communication 


.29 


.21 


-.20 


1.00 


5. 


Behavioral Science 


.41 


.20 


-.38 


.22 1.00 



Table 12 

Factor Loadings of Second-Order Factors for 23 General Education 
Outcomes Rated in IMPORTANCE by Entering College Students 

Second-Order Factor Loadings 



First-Order Factors 1 2 3 

1. Historical/Cultural [•94] -.02 .00 
Understand ing 

2. Sciance /Mathematics -.2 7 .03 [ •74] 

3. Arts .42 [.77] .02 

4. Communication -.26 .00 [-•74] 

5. Behavioral Science -.35 [•SO] .01 



Note . Highest loadings shown in brackets. 
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Table 13 

Loadings fron Factor Structure Matrix of Obliroin Rotation for 23 General 
Education Outcoaea Rated io CONFIDENCE by Entering College Students 

Factora 

Item 12 3 4 



16. Understand i.ng of hiatory .83 
(i.e., history of nationa) 

19. Knowing about nationa or culturea other .74 
than Che United Statea 

9. Understanding how hiatorical evidence .72 
is interpreted 

17. Understanding of the history of some .71 
specific field (e.g. hiatory of muaic, 

history of science) 

21. Realizing how paat events can affect .67 
the preaent 

5. Underatand ing the world from a variety of .49 
viewpoints 



7. Understanding mathematical presentations of .82 
information from the natural or aocial 
ac iencea 

18. Understanding methods of reaaoning in the .82 
natural aciencea (e.g. biology, chemiatry, 
physics) 

10. Understanding theoriea in the aciencea .79 
(e.g. biology, chemiatry, phyaica) 

U, Logically analyzing argumenta ualng .73 
atatiatical or mathematical reaaoning 



13. Being able to perform in an artiatic field .83 

6. Enjoying the arts ,81 

20. Understanding how individual arts can be .78 
integrated into t aingle artiatic product 
(e.g. in film, in architecture) 

11. Underatanding how the arta reveal human .73 
experience 

23. Underatanding how different arta reapond .67 
to cultural, political, or moral iaauea 

1. Being able to write well ,32 

14. Being able to write well in a apecific area .80 
(e.g., in the area of your major) 

3. Being able to make effective oral preaentat ions .62 



22. Understanding fundamental principlea of 

individual hiusan behavior (e.g., paychology) 

12. Underatanding atreogtha and limitationa 
of aocial and behavioral aciencea 
(e.g., paychology, aociology) 

2. Underatanding fundamental principlea of 
social behavior (e.g., aociology) 

13. Having moral and intellectual aenaitivity 
8. Valuing cultural diveraity in our aociety 



-.80 



-.79 



.76 



30 



-.58 
-.49 
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Table 14 

Factor Correlation Matrix of Oblimin Rotated Factors for 23 General Education 
Outcomes Rated in CONFIDENCE by Entering College Students 

Factors 





Factors 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


Historical/Cultural 
Understanding 


1.00 










2. 


Sc ience/Mathematics 


.30 


1.00 








3. 


Arts 


.41 


.26 


1.00 






4. 


Communication 


.30 


.20 


.34 


1.00 




5. 


Behavioral Science 


-.44 


-.26 


-.39 


-.31 


1.00 



Table 15 

Factor Loadings of Second-Order Factors for 23 General Education 
Outcomes Rated in CONFIDENCE by Entering College Students 

Second-Order Factor Loadings 



First-Order Factors 


1 


2 


3 


1. Historical/Cultural 
Understanding 


.24 


.39 


[-.80] 


2. Science/Mathematics 


.14 


.16 


[.61] 


3» Arts 


[-.88] 


.23 


.17 


4. Communication 


[.61] 


.27 


.36 


5. Behavioral Science 


-.07 


[.96] 


-.01 



Note. Highest loadings shown in brackets. 
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Figure 2 . Five IMPORTANCE factors plotted by using loadings of three 
second-order factors. 
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Confidence Factors 




Figure 3 > Five CONFIDENCE factors plotted by using loadings of three 
second-order factors • 
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Discussion 

This study provided some useful information about the attitudes of 
entering college students toward 23 general education outcomes identified by 
university faculty. It was found that there were variations in the level of 
importance placed on outcomes. In addition, students had differing levels of 
confidence in their ability to perform in the 23 areas. The survey seemed to 
be successful in providing an overall measure of student opinion about general 
education outcomes. 

Some comments are offered below regarding the results and future 
directions for research on student attitudes using the instrument. 

1. Students believed in the importance of developing skills in writing 
and speaking. One of the more interesting findings was the discrepancy between 
the rated importance of "Being able to make effective oral presentations" and 
the rated confidence students had in this area. When instructors require 
students to make oral presentations, they may have some nervous students on 
their hands, but these students probably realize the importance of what is 
being required of them. 

2. Upon reflection, it is not surprising which items were rated highest 
in confidence. Many of these are affective or rather general outcomes, rather 
than precisely defined intellectual skills. The very top item was "Having 
moral and intellectual sensitivity?" Students taay have read this as asking, in 
effect, "Are you a moral and intellectually sensitive person?" Few students 
would want to answer that they are not. 

3. Importance rr.tings and confidence ratings were positively correlated. 
For those students who gave both ratings (i.e., those who completed form AB) 
some of this may have been partly induced by the rating form. However, the 
correlation occurred even between sets of ratings obtained from completely 

independent groups* Mean importance ratings were calculated on each item for 
O ^ r 
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those subjects who completed form A (i.e., students who did only importance 
ratings) » Then mean confidence ratings were calculated on each item for 
students who completed form B (i.e., students who did only confidence ratings). 
The two sets of mean ratings were then correlated, and the result was a 
significantly positive correlation coefficient, .58, df = 21, < .01. 

A number of explanations are possible for this correlation: a) students 
think something is important because they are already confident in it, 
b) students state that they are confident in something because they think it is 
important, c) both a. and b. are operating, d) other variables are involved in 
the relationship between importance and confidence. . Future studies might be 
done to explore the relationship between these variables. Cognitive dissonance 
theory might provide a guide to hypothesis testing (e.g., when a student wants 
to make importance and confidence ratings on the same item discrepant, this 
causes dissonance, which can be resolved by making the ratings similar). 

4. More research could be done on determining how students are 
interpreting items. There has not yet been a systematic study of the free- 
response part of the questionnaire. However, that section of the instrument 
was not heavily used. A cursory inspection of responses shov;ed that students 
often used it to simply emphasize their rating scale responses (e.g., by making 
a comment like, "I think writing is very important")* Interviews and more 
extensive written comments from students would be useful in helping discover 
how they understand the items. 

5. Two variables measured on the questionnaire are still to be related to 
the importance and confidence ratings. These were college major and self- 
reported grade point average. Some preliminary analysis was done with grade 
point average, and results have proved interesting. A multivariate analysis of 
variance (MANOVA) was done on importance ratings. The dependent variables were 
the items that were rated as the top five in importance. The independent 
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variable was high school grade point average (four categories: 2«49 and less, 
2.50-2.99, 3.00-3.49, and 3.50-4.00). There was no significant effect of GPA 
on the importance rating variables. A similar MANOVA was then done on the top 
five items in terras of confidence. There was a significant effect (£_ < .05) of 
GPA. Students with higher grade point averages had higher levels of confidence 
of their ability. More analysis, on other confidence ratings, seems warranted. 

In summary, a variety of additional studies are possible with the existing 
data. Futhermore, future studies would be useful to help reveal more about 
student interpretation of the items and possible biases arising in completing 
the questionnaire. 
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Appendix A 



Ob 



UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 



GENERAL EDUCATION CRJESTIONNAIRE FOR ENTERING STUDENTS 

Thank you for tMng the time to compfete this questionnaire. Because of your oooperetfon, the University of Louisviiie 
will have information about its general education program that wiil be helpful to faculty who are developing courses and to 
students who enroll in courses. You can be assured that responses to alt questions are confidential. To complete this 
questionnaire, please follow the Instructions below. 

PART A 

The following Items describe outcomes of education. They Include a number of abllitlK. skills, and personal qualities 
that a student can attain through the (Mrnlng process. 

fn column A, please describe the degree to which you believe these outcomes are Important to your college education. 
In column B, p<ease describe how gfioIUftm you are of your ability In these areas. Fael free to use the blank lines at the end 
of this block of questk>ns to explain any of y^>ur answers. 

For column A the number for column B, ptaco the number 

correeponding to your opinion oorreeponding to your opinion 

of how important theee outconm of how confident you are In 

ore to vour cotlaae education ypur abllttv In theee ya^ 

6 m Very high bnportanoa Vary high confWer>ca « 5 

4 B High Importance High oonfWerKa ■ 4 

3 * Medium importance IMium confidence s 3 

2 « Low lmportar)ca Low con5<tonc# « 2 

1 « Very tow importance Vary low confidenca « 1 

0 « Cannot maka a Judgment Cannot make a Judgment * 0 



^- Being able to write well 

2. Understanding fundamental pfinclpies of social behavtor 

(e.g., eoclotogy) 

^- Baing aUe to make effective oral presenutk>ns 

^- — ^ Logteally analyzing arguments using statistical 

or mathematk^al reasoning 

6« Understanding the world from a variety of viewpoints 

— Ei^ylng the arts 

7- Understanding mathematica! pre$enUtk)ns of Intormatton 

from the natural or social sciences 



^ Valuing cultural diversity In our society 

ft. Understanding how histork^alavidence Is krtarpreted 



10. 



11. 



Undeo^tandlng theories In the adencea 
(a.g.. tMogy, chemistry, phystes) 

Understanding how the arts reveal human experience 



Understanding strengths and limltctk)ns of social and 

behavk)ral adencea (e.g., paychotogy, aoclok)gy) 

13. Having moral and tntailectual aensitMty 

Being able to wrfte wellln a spedfk^ area 

(a.g., Inyourmiflorraa) 

Beinoablatoperlonnlnanartistkifiekl 

1 6. Understardlng of history (l.e., history of natk>ns) 

17. Understanding of the history of some specific field 

(a.g. history of music, history of sdenoe) 

18. Underatanding methods of reasoning In the natural sciences 

(t.g. Wotogy, chemistry, physics) 



(OVER) 4 0 
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5 s Vtty high importanc* 
4 X High fmportanc« 
Z s Medium importance 
2 K Low Importance 
1 « Very low Importance 
0 m Cannot make a ludgment 



Very high confidence « 5 
High confidence ^ 4 
Medium confidence » 3 

Low confidence s 2 38 
Very low confidence = 1 
Cannot make a Judgment « 0 



19. Knowing about nations or cultures other than 

the United States 

20. Understanding how individual arts can be Integrated Into 

a single artistic product (e.g. in film, in architecture) 

21 . ReallzlrKj how past events can affect the present 

22. Understanding fundamental principles of indivkJual 

human behavior (e.g., p6ychok)gy) 

23. Understanding how different arts respond to 

cultural, political, or moral issues 

look back at the lis! of 23 Items. In your opinion, which items are the top 3 In Importance ? Write the Item numbers of these 
three in the blanks bek>w: 

Importance Item Number 

Rank 1 

Rank 2 

Rank 3 

What items are the top 3 in how confklent you are of your ability in the area? Write the Item number of these three in the 
t>lanks below: 

Confidence ttem Number 

Rank 1 

Rank 2 

Rank 3 

You may explain any of your answers below: 



PARTB 

Ptase answer the foltowing bsickground qimtions: 

1. Indk^ate your educational level by circling the number oon-espondlng to your reaponse: 

1. Fraehman 

2. Sophomore 

3. Junior 

4. Sentor 

5. Have completed a bachelor^ degree 

2. Report your latest college grade point average (GPA) by circling the number corresponding to your response. If you 
are a first year student and have not yet earned a college GPA. report your high school GPA. 



1. 


less than 2.00 


2. 


2.00-2.49 


3. 


2.50-2.99 


4. 


3.00-3.49 


5. 


3.50-4.00 



3. Report your current or Interxied mHor: . n you have not yet nnaJe a chok», write 

'undeckjed.* 

Thank you, igain, for taking th$ tima to h$tp u$ improv th$ $ff$ctlv$rms of UofUi tcadamtc proQrams. 
Q B§$t wiitmtoyoi/inyouracaamic mxiaMvorsl 
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Thank you for taking the tinw to complete this questionnaire. Because of your cooperation, the University of Louisville 
will have information about Its general education program that will be helpful to faculty who ere developing courses and to 
students who enroll in courses. You can be assured that responses to alt questions are confidential. To complete this 
questionnaire, piease foUow the instructions below, 

PART A 

The following ttems describe outcomes of education. They Include a number of abilities, skills, and personal qualities 
that a student can attain through the learning process. 

In column A. piease describe the degree to which you believe these outcomes are Important to your college education. 
Feel free to use the blank lines at the end of this bfock of qua$tk>ns to explain any of your answers. 

For ootumn 4, pime the number 
oor responding to your opinion 
of how Important these outcomes 
ore to vour eotieae ^u^fgn 

5 m Very high important 
4 m High importance 
3 B Medium Importance 
2 B Low importance 
1 B Vary low importance 
0 B Cannot make a Judgment 



t • Being able to write well 

2. Understanding fundamental principlee of social behavk>r 

(e.g., sociok>gy) 

3- Being able to make effective oral preeenUtk>ns 

4- Logicaliy analyzing arguments using statistical 

or mathematk^al reasoning 

5. Understanding the worW from a variety of viewpoints 

6. Enjoying the arts 

7. Understanding mathemattoal presenutions of Information 

from the natural or soda) sciences 

8- Valuing cultural diversity In our society 

9. Understanding how histork:al evkJence is Interpreted 

Understanding theories in the sciences 
(e.g.. bk>iogy» chemistry, physics) 

Understanding how the arts reveal human experience 

12. Understanding strengths and !imltatk>ns of social and 

behavtoral sciences (e.g., psychotogy. sock>k)gy) 

13* Having moral and mMectual senattMty 

14. Being abie to write well in a specifk; area 

(e.g., in your mi^or area) 

15. Being able to perform In.anartistk^fieki 

1 6. Understanding of history (i.e.. history of natk>ns) 

17. Understanding of the history oi some spedfk; fiekJ 

(e.g. history of muskn. history of science) 

18. Understanding melhods of reasoning In the natural sciences 

(e.g. bk)k>gy. chenMry, physics) 



10.. 



11. 



O (OVER) 
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5 s Vtry high Importance 
4 « High Importance 
3 s Madium Importanca 
2 « Low importanca 
1 s Vary low imponanca 
0 m Cannot maka a Judgment 

19. Knowing about nations or cultures other than 

the United States 

20. Understanding how Individual arts can be Integrated into 

a single artistic product (e.g. in film, in architacture) 

21 . Realizing how past events can affect the present 

22. Understanding fundamental principles of Individual 

human behavior (e.g., psychology) 

23. Understanding how different arts respond to 

cultural, political, or moral issues 

ijQok back at the list of 23 items. In your opinion, which items are the top 3 in Importance? Write the item numbers of these 
three in the bi£inl(s below: 

Importance Hem Number 

Bank 1 

Ranl< 2 

Ranl^ 3 



You may explain any of your answers below: 



PAirrB 

Ftoase answer th» lotiowlng background questions: 

1 . Indicate your aducational level by drctlng the number oorrasponding lo your response: 

1. Freshman 

2. Sophomore 

3. Junior 

4. Senior 

5. Have completed a bachelor^ degree 

2. Report your latest college grade point average (GPA) by circling the number oon^espondlng to your response. If you 
are a first year student and have not yet earned a college GPA, report your high school GPA. 

1. tees than 2.00 

2. 2.00 - 2.49 

3. 2S0 - 2.99 

4. 3.00 - 3.49 

5. 3.50 - 4.00 

3. Report your current or Intended major: . n you have not yet made a choice, write 

"undecided." 



ThMnk you, SQMin; lor tsklng th$ tim$ to help fjs improve the effectiveness of UofL's ecademic programs. 
Best wishes to you in your ecedemic endeavors! 



UNIVERSITY OP LOUISVILLE 



GENERAL EDUCATION QUESTIONNAIRE FOR ENTERING STUDENTS 

7/ *. ^^^P^ ^^'^ complete this questionnaire. Because of your cooperation, the University of Louisville 

will have information about its general education program that will be helpful to faculty who are developing courses and to 
students who enroll tn courses. You can be assured that responses to all questions are confidentiaf. To complete this 
questionnaire, please follow the instructions beiow, 

PART A 

J^^ following items describe outcomes of education. They Include a number of abilities, skills, and personal qualities 
that a student can attain through the learning process. 

w describe how jamCdfiQl you are of your ability In these areas. Feel free to use the blank lines at 

the end of this block of questions to explain any of your answers. 



For column B, place the number 
corrmponding to your opinion 
of how confident you are In your 
tbllltv In those areas 

V*ry high confidence « 5 
H$gh confidence s 4 
Medium confidence « 3 
Low confidence « 2 
Very low confidence « 1 
Cannot make a Judgment « 0 



^- Being able to write well 

2. Understanding fundamental principles of social behavk)r 

(e.g.. sociology) 

3- Being able to make effective oral presentations 

^- Logk»lly analyzing arguments using statistical 

or mathematical reasoning 

5. Understanding the world from a variety of viewpoints 

6- Erijoying the arts 

7. Understanding mathematical presentations of informatton 

from tiie natural or social sciences 

6- Valuing cultural diversity in our society 

9. Understanding how histoiical evidence is Inteqxeted 

^0- Understanding theoriee in the sciences 

(e.g.. btotogy. chemistry, physk») 

Understanding how the arts reveal human experience 

12. Understanding strengths and llmttattons of social and 

behavioral sciences (e.g.. psychotogy. sociology) 

Having moral and inteliectual servitivity 

14- Being able to write vi^l in a specifk; area 

(e.g., in ycur mi^r area) 

Being able to perform in an artistk: field 

Understanding of history (I.e., history of nations) 

Understanding of the history of tome spacifk; fiek) 
(e.g. history of musk:, history of science) 

IB* Understanding methods of reasoning In the natural sciences 
(e.g. biok>gy. chemistry, physics) 
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BEST copy /IV/IIIME 



Paat2 



V«ry high confidence = 5 
High confidence s 4 
Medium confidence « 3 
Low confidence s 2 
Very low confidence « 1 
Citnnot make a Judgment s 0 



19. Knowing about nations or cultures other than 

the United SUtes 

20. Understanding how individual arts can be integrated into 

a single artistic product (e.g. in film, in architecture) 

21 . Realizing how past events can affect the present 

22. Understanding fundamental principles of individual 

human behavior (e.g., peychoiogy) 

23. Understanding how different arts respond to 

cultural, political, or moral issues 

Look back at the list of 23 items. In your opinion, which items are the top 3 in how confklent you are in your ability in the 
area? Write the item numbers of these three In the blanks beiow: 

Confidence item Number 

Rank 1 

Rank 2 

Rank 3 



You may explain any of your answers below: 



PARTB 

F/ease answer the (oltowing background questions: 

1 . Micate your educational level by circling the number oorresponding to your response: 

1. Freshman 

2. Sophomore 

3. Junior 

4. Senior 

5. Have completed a bachelor's degree 

2. Report your latest college grade point average (GPA) by circling the number con^esponding to your response, if you 
are a first year student and have not yet earned a college GPA. report your high school GPA. 

1. less than 2.00 

2. 2.00 - 2.49 

3. 2.50-2.99 

4. 3.00 - 3.49 

5. 3.50 - 4.00 

3. Report your cun'ent or intended major: . w you have not yet made a choice, write 

'undecided." 



Thank you. again, for taking th$ tima to halp us improva the affactivanass of UofL'a acMdamic programs. 
Baat wiahas to you in your m^a^Oamk: andaavora} 



